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ABSTRACT 

A framework for the development of adult education 
within the community development process is presented, based on .a 
three-year project in England that experimintad with a number of 
approaches. The network system suggested involves: (1) an 
organj.sational model for adult education provision in a community 
development setting whiah may be adopted elsewhere; (2) a definition 
of roles for adult education in community aevelopment projects; and 
<3) an attempt to define more precisely the relationship between 
adult education and community development , The roles in a community 
adult education network are* (1) network agent-^'-makes contact with 
the informal groups in his area, becomes fully aware of the problems, 
needs and interests in the area, and identifying those that are 
explicitly educational and recognizing those that would benefit from 
some form of adult education; (2) resources agent-^^sets up a network 
of contacts with organizations that can provide educational resources 
for the groups with whom he has established contact; (3) educational 
guide^^aots as educational adviser for peer group learning 
situations, and helping interested individuals undertake more formal 
education leading to qualifications i arid (4) teachers — persons with 
special knowledge of a particular subject of interest to the 
students. In this network, personal relationships with members of the 
community are all^important. The network is flexible and offers an 
opportunity for local control* (KM) 
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(a longer virsion of a paper given to the International 
Confarenoi on "i. ailt Education and Community Dsvelopment'' 
at Liverpool University gth - 9th June, 1972) 

The .Relationship between _Adult_EduoatiQn md 

Coimnunity Develqpment 

In recent years adult educationalists have beoome increasingly 
interastGd in the role of adult eduoation in the fi^ld of community 
development. Although adult education is no stranger to the process of 
eommimty developmsnt in underdevelopid oountmes only quite lately have 
adult educationalists turned their attention to the process as it has 
developed in the U.S.A. and more reointly in Britain, (1) 

In Britain the eitablishment of act ion/re searoh proJiDts in designated 
Educational Priority Areas and Home OffiDi Community DiVilopraent Projects | 
the profusion of community action groups | the incrsased interest in 
ooramunity partioipatlon; the delibsrations of the Hussell Committee on 
Adult Education in England and Imles have all created an atmosphere in 
which traditional ideas on the role of adult education are under aearohlng 
scrutiny. Adult aduoation is felt by mmy to be on the threshold of major 
decisions about its future structure and organisation, Hopes are expressed 
that it may now be^ possible to show that adult education has m importaiit 
role to play in a period of rapid soolalj economic and political chajige^ 
The prospect of adult education breaJdLng away from its mainly middle class 
image and catering for the needs of the worMng class is viev/ed v/ith a 
certain ^ount of optimism, (2) 

The Need for Practical Research 

A great deal of this optimism may be misplaced md hopes exaggerated, 
Hov/ever^ community development exeicises have oertaihly shown that^ given _ 
new structures aiid approaches ^ It Is possible to engage worldng class 
comimnities In a variety of y/hat some adult eduoationallsts regard as 
"learning sltuatiQns'^ (3) But^ with a few exceptions^ little systematio 
analysis has talcen place on the relationship bitween adult education and 
community development ajid the" role the former caii play in, at the moment^ 
a veiy fragmented process* (^2^) Adult educationalists have not talfcen any 
prDffdnent part in the variety of Poverty Programmes and community action 
projsots in the U.S. A, Numerous amall studiis have recently appeared In 
adult educatiQn journals on isolated projeati,(5) Community adult education 
.has bicoms the -'In thing" amongst msa^ professionals In a variety of adult 
eduoation settings from i7pE.A, branches to Ivenlng Institutes. In the 
absence of any mod^l or framiwork however^ there is a danger that the concept 
will bicomi too all^imbraclng to have practical msMlng. 

The MverpQol Experiment i 

There is a need, therefore, for a framework with3,n which the variety of 
roles adult education can play in the community divelcipment process om be 
clarified and related to each other in some overall pattern. Such a frameworl: 
or model, requires either a drawing together of the variety of esg^eriments 
carried out In a nmber of community development settings, or an Intensive 
project in one particular area, experimenting with a number of different 
approaches. It is the purpose of this paper to present a framework based on 
the latter. The e^^emment was ons oarried out ^ the Workers Eduqational 
Association (West Lajios. Cheshire District) in co-opiratlon with the Liverpool 
IdUGational .Priority Area Aotl^ Project over a' period of three 

yeajr^s from 1969; to 1972. : 
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The LiTerpool E.P.A; Projiot was one of six set up in I96S after the 
Plovfden Report (6) to undertake a policy of action^ rose arch designed to', 
proviae infomation resarding national policies for positive aisorimination 
in primary sohools in deprived areas. The adiilt Bdyaation element was one 
vath a v/ide brdef i.e, to explors the iduoational naeds and interests of 
aa-ults in the E,P,A, area « approximately 100,000 population in oentral 
Liverpool - and to experiment vdth ne^*^ struotures^ organisation and teaching 
tGchnlques* The araa of operation yms one that off'erei unique opportunitiRa 
for nuoh experiments since^ as well as the S.P.A, project, it was the cent^r-e 
for a variety of oommunity actioiycommunity development type projacts (i,g* 
The Shelter Neighbourhood Aotion Housing Projeot, the Great Georges Community 
Arts Projects; The Vauxhall Community Development Projact| as well as 
numerous residents^ association and oommunity oounolls. In fact it vms 
something of a "Mecca'' for those Interested in oommunity aotion, oonununity 
development and educational innovation* 

It i?5 not the pui^ose of this paper to describe in any detail the 
various experiments carried out during the three year period of the projeot^ 
not to analyse the philosophy underlying the approach* (7) Various papers 
have alreactv been published dealing vrlth these aspects of .the study cmd it 
is hoped to produce a detailed, oomprehenslve report In the near future. 
However, taJdng a broad view of all that v/as attempted it is possible to 
erect a framework within which all the activities can be placed. This 
'frametvork^ is offered as: 

(a) 



(0) An attempt to define more precisely the relationship 
betYiTeen adult e duoati on and oomniunlty development ~ 

An Adult Education Network 



An organisational model for adult eduoation 
provision i^^ conmunlty development Bet ting 
whioh may be adopted elBev/here ' ^ 

A definition of roles for adult education in 
0Qmmu m.ty development projeots 



Adult education like ajiy other "oommunity" seinrioe is, in the gi-eat 
majority of instances^ typified by a hierarchical .a truGture and bureauoratio 
organisation. Although it often stresses its informality this ia mainly 
a matter of teaching teclmlqui - and not always thenl - and the relationship 
between teacher taught. Stnictural3^ it implies a less formal teaching' 
arrangement. However^ this is almost always oanflned to the olass-^room. 

In aotuality adult sduoation has a vgi^ formal structure typical of 
large organisations. The nature of the service (eaucation) is decided - 
with few exceptions ^ those in control. The criterion for succiss is 
judged in terms of formal classes and the numbers attendin_gi All the 
bureaucratic parapheraalia of registers md foras ai:*e much in eviaenoe. 
Students participate in an education process deoidad for tham. The 
informality^' is within this Inflexible struGture.CS). LUce the social, 
health and walfar.e services^ adult education is organised in a manner v/hioh 
is fmnillar to - and meets the needs of - the miadle class section of thy 
population. The question of ^^needs" is in fact rarely raised because those 
who oontrol the orgajiisation are in the main from the ssme baokground as 
those who are being catered for. If it is raised then it is unlikely 
that it vdll have any radioal organisational Implications for the body 
oonoirned* ^The oTganisational model is ''oonter-peripheiy" vhsm "the 
system^ a abilitjr to handle oomt'ex situations depends upon a simple message 
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and upon growth thfough uniform replication'' (9). Any mismatch in such a 
model between the institution services and its customers is seen as a fault 
of the latter. 

^ An alternative to the above system is an adult education or learning 
network where needs and interests are defined and articulated by those 
involved in the learning process and the centf?r-periphery model completely 
reversed. The network diagram is an illustration of how such a network 
evolved and operated over the three years of the E.P^A^ Project, 



See Appendix 



The model should be looked at three dimensionally i.e* it has height as 
well as length ^nd breadth. The circumference of the larger circle can be 
regarded as the physical boundary of the E.P.A, area or a set of criteria 
defining a certain section of the population or^ as in this instance / both. 
The circle in the centre of the large circle represents adult education in the 
form of one individual field v/orker. The smaller circles within the larger 
circle represant the variety of groups found in the E.P*A, They range in 
levels of fgrmality from "local residents*' who gather regularly in a pub^ to 
Community Councils representing residents' associations in the area* If 
each circle Is seen three dimensionally i,e* as a column^ then some columns 
are "higher" or more formal than others eKhibiting some tendency toward a 
bureaucratic structure. 

During the initial year of the project the adult education agent spent 
some considerable time making himself known to such groups Identifying with 
them in their activities^ in shorty setting up a network in which he was seen 
as someone with particular skills^ knowledge and resources to offer the 
community in this case educational. 

Such "resources" are identified in the model by the circles Qutsid_e the 
^'boundary" of the community. Some of these were organisationa concerned with 
particular aspects of adult education l,e. the University l^tra-Mural depart- 
ment, the W.B.As, Further Education, Traditionally they have adopted a . 
modified center-^periphery approach to ridult education* However^ in theE,PsA, 
Project they were sean not as innovators at the centre but "resources" on the 
periphery. Other voluntary organisations l,e« Shelter^ Child Poverty Action 
are concerned primarily with housing and social needs but they recognise the 
importance of education in tackling these problems* However like adult 
educationalists, they tend to attract the middle class activist rather than 
the working class respondent* Because the *'agent" at the centre had a 
network of contacts with the comiiiunlty it was possible to use the talents and 
resources of such organisations in educational eKercisea Involving reiidenta 
with needs and interests in their particular fields e,g, CD Informal courses 
on House Improvfiment Grants run by Shelter/ (2) Informal couriei on welfare 
rights and benefits for old age pensioners run by a local Anti-Poverty Group; 
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(3) informal courses for coloured parents on colour problems run by tht3 
Community Reletions OfficQr for the area, (k) informal courses for local 
resident loadors on thG planning issues underlying urban dpoay^ in oo-operation 
v?ith the planning doparyment of the local polytGchnio* (S) short oourse for 
locp.l resident laadors on the role and function of community councils in 
taokling the problems of the inner Qit5^ mn in oo-opGration with the University 
Extra Mural Departmont, 

In many instances tho voluntaiy organisations v/hose primG function vms 
not Gducation and v/ith less formal atructures (smaller columns) v/ero much 
more accessible and easier to direct to rolevant nGeds than the mors formally 
structurea eduoational bodies (highGr columns)* This vfaa not true^ hoTOyer^ 
of the Vforkers Eduoational Associ'rtlon - th© employing body ^ vrhose greater 
flexibility and tradition of out-going eduoation gave it a distinct advajitagQ 
in this type of operation* The othar partnGr in the exsroise the 
Eduoational Priority Area. Project - by the very n^^Jture of its role also 
adopted a flexlblo approach to needs and rosouroeSj thus greatly assisting 
the exercise. HoweTsr^ the role of the adult educator in this project Vfas 
not confined solely to tho sort of. operation sot out in tho netv/ork diagram 
where problems j needs and interests are articulated md the adult educator 
provides the appropriate resources to assist learning* The major problem 
in the v/holo oxercise was the variety of rolos oft on necessarily assumed by 
the professional at the oentre of the models Below an attempt is made to 
define these different ^ though related roles j inside the network^ 

Rqljs _^_a_Coffljunlty Adult 1 duo at ion 
Network 

1 , Network A^ent ■ 

The netvmrk agent is responsible for setting up the network of contacts 
mthin his designated work area, Thii entails ' ■ 

(a) ]feklng oontact vdth the variety of informal groups op erating . 
i n his area , 

(b) Boooming fully awarQ of the problems, needs and intGrests 
in the area , 

(c) Identiftrlng thos^ e _th-at_ are e^licitj.y edug^^^ ojid 
reoognising those that would benefit from some form of adult 
educationp 

The latter is not easy as the great majority of people in v/orMng class 
areas ^ or areaa of high seoial need, look with su.^piGlon on those who prof es a 
to be ^'eduoators" , However ^ this is where .the prof essionallH:! lies in this 
particular role i,s. the ability to QStablish rslation^hips with groups Md 
gain their confidence so that this natural suspioion Is allayed. To use an 
analog from the industrial flGld the agent has to get into the '■fMtoiy" and 
Join the produotlon line* In this he learns to spea^ the lan^age of 
those In the faotoiy^ can relate to their envlroment and problems and 
translats these Into eduoational or "learning" situations. The grovrth of 
trade union education in &reat Britain is a good illuatration of this 
approach. The ability of adult educationalists to speak the Imguage of 
those in Industry a^d trsjislatG industrial/trade union problama into 
oduoational exercises owed something to the loiowledg© that such eduoatlonalists 



had of the industrial/trado union procs.is and their network of oontncts in the 
trade^union v/orla (10) - a much more struotured nstv^ork than is to bo found in 
aree^j of multiplo depriv-?..tion^ such as the E,PJu 

2, Resources Agent 

As indicuated in the modGl the resouroes agent sets up a netvrork of 
contacts with organisations that can provide sduoational resources for the 
groups v,dth v/hom ho has establishod contact inside the cirolo. As illustratod 
earlier theso ape not confined to specifically educational organisations. 
The sMll of the Eesourcos Agent is his ability to realise and rolease the 
oduca.tlonal potential in orgn.nisations oonoernod vdth social^ eoonomio mi 
political problems^ as iysII as adult education institutions. Mention has 
alreafly boen made of Child Poverty Action and Shelter, Ajiother pr^tioularly 
sucoessful experiment v;as the use of local radio as an educational rosourDO. 
and tcnching aid for groups vdthin the nGtwork.(ll) 

The W.EpA, ohlof resouroo vms its ability to pp^ poople for their 
evolvement in leading "learning exerolsGS"* This made It posslbla in some 
instances to pay local residents to pass on sklls ajnd taiowledgi to other 
residents in an Infomal educational sotting similar to that adTocated by 
Illlch in "Deschooling Sooiety" , (1 2) Other important risouroes were released 
into the community through the B,P,A, Project, These included finMoe^ audio- 
Yisual equipnient and team msmbers who engaged in adult education Qxeroises 
directGd by the field v/orkor. 

By Qoncentratlng attention on a speoifio dGpriyed area' s iduoatlonal needs 
and InterestSj it thus became possible to link together a variety of organisa- 
tions of different degrees of fonnality in a oommon sxerQis© where they bacsme 
part of a larger network. This linking togither was never formally reoognised - 
such a reoognltlon would possibly haire thv/arted the whole exercise if it led 
to the uaual oommlttee struoture. However^ it would oertainly add to the 
eiTielenoy of auoh exeroises if all the orgaiiisatiQns involved with adult 
sducation (in the broadest sense of the term) recognised a oommon area of 
concern v/here they did not dictate "to" but received dictation "from^^ the 
conununity. Such an approach could lead to useful co-operation betv/een agencies 
rather than the existing system of duplication^ oompetition and misuse of 
eduoatlonal resources* Implied in such an approaoh is the belief ^hat adult 
education has a duty to put its resources at the disposal of those moat in need 
even -though it appears that there is no demand for such resources* The value 
of the network model is its ability to pinpoint such a need ajid to release 
reoources accordingly* ' 

3, Educational &uide 

The role of ^'Iduoatlonal Guide" falls into two categories i- 

(a) Acting as educational adviser for peer group leaming situations. 
Here the emphasis la on working olosely with groups ^ assisting them in 
informal learning prooessis which may^ or may notj fall Into convention^, 
pattirns. For example a group of residents wa^t to run a summer play 
scheme for the first time* This can be a learning situation for parents and 
ohlldrenj not only In terms of the orgmisational and administrative skills 
requlrsdi but also the opportunity^ it offers to help parents to Isara more 
about the importanoe of ohildrens* pl^, The^ eduoational guide must step 
vs^y oarsfuHy in such a situation for fear of imposing a structured solution* 
His position will not be one of leader but of adTiser, Poelng to it that the 
ad"ults conoerned learn as much as possible inside their ovm informal response 
to the problem* . 



Other learning situations can be slightly more fcrmal discussion 
amongst a group of youay ^wrimtn about marriaoe and the family today and their 
role as wives and mothers. Here the need is for material which can stimulate 
discussiun, illuminate argument and helf' devdlu;. cognitive skills. Again the 
education guide must adjpt a back seat a;.i-roach^ not duminating or impcsing 
his views or solutions but rathur creating a situation where adults can laarn 
from th€jir own shared experiences and material drawn from eutside such 
exi-jeriences. It is here that adult education needs to oxplore mora fully the 
cultural barrier and the educational role of popular culture and tM mass 
media (13) , 

(b) Aside from such peer ijroup J earning situatigns^ or arising from thm, 
demands are made for informaiion about marc formal □ducation leading to 
qualifications. Here the network system operates in reverse and "avenues'' arc 
opened up for such individu ^Is to undertake more formal study in an institu- 
tional setting. The emphasis then is on counsellin^f This means disccvering 
exactly what it is the person w;,\ts to do; evaluating his or her potential; 
stimulating confidence, (extremely important); discovering the appropriate 
course and institution and making the latter aware of the special problems that 
make it difficult for those who need^ and can benefit from, its resources, 
making use of them. This, of cQurse, has ramifications for the admissinn 
procedure and internal organisation of such institutions. In a number of 
instances bureaucratic rules and regulationG overroae obviou.^ educational need^ 
and potential. Hevertheless ^ in other instances educational institutions 
within the network of resDurces did respond favourably and adults muved out 
of their groups to undertake sustained study, oftLn for posts in social work 
or community development. 

4# Teacher 

Although a great deal of community adult education involved tutor and peer 
groups learning together occasions arose when groups, or individuals, expressed 
a desire to learn more about some specialist subject. Here these concerned 
were prepared to adopt a more traditional teacher-^pupil role, although the 
exercise had to take place in their own familiar surroundings. Thus it ^ms 
possible to arrange for "teachers*' with special knowledge of particular 
subjects to impart that knowledge « or skill - to other members of the 
community* 

In one instance this entailed telling residents about witchcraft and 
magic. In another something about the history of their city. Or it could 
mean passing on the skills of hair-dressing, dress-making or ho..ie management. 
As stated earlier where possible local residents with such skills were used 
as "tebachers". 

The demands for "teachers" in a variety of subjects indicated' that not all 
education in deprived areas had to be concerned with the local environment 
incorporating ^he shared experiences of those involved. Certainly this was an 
important aspect of the network. But, given the infc- fial structure set out in 
the model, it was possible to gain eonfldenees, oveicome suspicions about 
education and cater for a wide spectrum of educational needs and interests from 
the "learning exercises" of the summer play scheme to the more traditional 
class with a teacher. 

Problems with a Network yp proach 

The variety of roles undertaken by the field worker in the Livirpool 
experiment placed a great strain on him personally. The establisiiment of a 
netwcrk meant great emphasis on personal relationships with raembers of the 
community concerned. This was all important. Without it nothing would have 
occurred. Whereas in formal organisations the role and status of those 
involved in working together is often more important than personal relationships 



amongst vmrkiug class oommuriitios the latter is all important, 

Howiver, oncfi such relationships are tistablishsd othar roles, such as 
those indloated above ^ aro "foroed'- upon the field wrker rather thm 
aeliberately deoidgd \ipon, Thesi roles are difficult to separate one from the 
other and may well bo inssparable. At the same timo th© fiald v;ni4cer has to 
''negotiatG" vdth formal organisations in order to gain their support as 
"resources'' for the nGtvvork, This nntJ^^ in faot^ assuming .^othtir role r/hers 
the skill required is that of □onverting institutions to a diffei-ent view of 
eduoational needs and the nscissity for a differnnt response. In Live^iiDol 
this Isads to a re-examination of the rols and function of the main educational 
body involvGd i.e. tha W.E^A, 

To quote from Donald Schon in a chapter on learning systems in ''Beyond 
the Stable State " 

'Netvmrk roles such as thsse vary in character and yet make oommon 
demands on their practitioners each of whom attempts to malce of himself a 
node connecting strands of a network v^hioh v/ould other^vi^e exist as dis- 
connected elements. The risks of the rolos are maiyr^ since the broker may 
often be squeezed betv/een the Glements he is trying to Gonnect. The need for 
personal credibility is hi^, since each role demanas that the person be 
aooeptable and believable to differGnt organisations and persons ^ each of 
v/hom tends to hold different criteria for acceptanoe' (15) . 

Yet Schon like Illioh^ presents a situation where the different roles are 
assumed different people, Hov/ever^ 'Schon is conoerned about a variety of 
netv/orks^ from the v&Ty infoimal at local level to the highly complex at 
governmental level. Each requires a different emphasis on the part of the 
network agent but at the same time they all have a common approach. "People 
capable of playing network roles frequently occupy placss in several of the 
sub systems among v/liioh they operate. They sustain mmy orgariisational 
identities, aiid exist on the margins of institutions. They are - in effect - 
marginal men vdth both the negative connotations (of not being central) and 
the positivs connotations (of being at the forefront)*' ( 16) . 

Ivan Illich, on the other hand ^ is Doneerned specifically v/lth educational 
networks rather than the vsiy complex learning systems referred to by Schon 
which are attempts to deal \7ith the problems posed for all formal institutions 
^ the loss of the stable stats. Yet Illioh assumes that different people 
.vdll - of necessity - fill the four roles he visualises in a network system. 
The roles he describes^ although similar to those described, in the E,P,A, 
experiment^ are seen as four separate networks. (1 7) 

Illioh is conoerned vdth aduoational netTOrk systems as applied to the 
whole of society^ and squates quite separste roles with separate network 
systems joined together in a v/eb. Contraa-y to Schon he seems to assume thab 
the radical changes he proposes mil initiate from the top as in the traditional 
oenter-peripheiy model. If the Live^ool model is seen as an illustration 
of Schon* s approach to , ooial and educatiDnal ohmge then it would appear 
difficult to separate rtaes in a looalised system. However^ because of the 
burden it imposes it would seem that a "teajn" approach might be more 
appropriate. In such a team each member would adopt the variety of roles 
necesss.iy to establish and maintain the network but each one \7ould speoialise 
in a particular role* In Liverpool a close working relationship vdth the 
University enabled the latter to specialise in the educational needs of the 
network nf formal and voluntaiy bodies oonoernod vdth oomnunity development (1 8), 
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Adult Eduoation or Cominunity DQvglopment 

To \/hat extont is the rifitv/ork S5?'steni it HVolYe^d in the Liverpool Fi.P.A, 
adult ediiDntion or oommunity d/^valopment or both? To a osrtain oxtG^nt it c^n 
bcs argued that tho n&tv;ork systsm vdth It^ Gmphasi^ on fic^ld work at grntsn rootn 
level in a deprivod aran is a CQminunity Work Appro aoh and the method odrptecl by 



^'sGrvioc deliveiy'^ and oc-orainatlng the aotivltios of ^ varie ty of institutiona 
with oducatlon*-l sorvioes to cffor ±r, one that the Ei^tir^h HomR Offico 
Community DoYslopmGnt Frojeots hnvo fidoptud. HowovGr, thoy are ooncornod 
almost entirely t/ifch local authority nnd statutoiy body sGrvicos whoraas tho 
Livrir^ool n^cpGrimsnt lllustratQa the usafulncas of co-Drdinnting statutoryj 
voluntary and local authority Qdunatlonal services. 

Thus in terms of strato^^ and organisation tho Livoi^ool ej^srimont in 
adult oducation offers a model for oommunity dovolopmont prcjaots concernod 
\Yith a variety of neods and rosouroes. In a oommunity development exereiso 
the netv/ork vrould becomo a "v/eb" vdth different agents oonoernod vdth difforont 
needs - Inoludlng adult oducation* At the same time tho notv/ork approach 
affsrs the posarollity of demooratio oont:rol ovsr rosouroes* The naturG of 
tho initiating body tho W,E»A, - a voluntary organisation ^dth lay control 
over professionala^ strossed the need for such a devolopment and attempts are 
bQing made to replaee the adult odUGationallst at th© oentre of the model by a 
branch of the 'LE,A. Gomprlsing local pooplQ from the variety of informal 
groups in tho notwork. This group will - it is hopsd - form tho hub of the 
syatem and the adult efluoator mil become thqir servant. Sunh a development 
if it is suoceasful - could be parallelod in oommunity development projects and 
meet the critiDism of those iTho argue that suoh pro joots lack any system for 
demooratic control by the oonimunitiGS involved* (19) 

At the BBMB time the nature of the Dommunity development prooeas is such 
that not only can adult eduoatlon be seen as another nct\rark in the wib^ 
another need' that can be met by co-ordination of resources ^ but it is also an 
essential elemsnt in the V/hole process* The emphasis on community participation 
and involvemont creates situations v/hero peoplo and institutions^ at all levels^ 
are placed in Schon^s "learning' syst ems'' nhere the sldlls and knowledgo of 
professional adult oduoators are essential if such oxci^oisGs are to be success-- 
ful. In Liverpool this v/as rioogniaed by almost all the projects Goncernod 
vdth community devolopmont. Both the 17, A, and the Liverpool University 
Institute of ffictension Studies played their part in emphasising the importance 
of adult education in the v/holo oommunity development process. (20) 

To sum up then it v/ould appQar that the network model offGrs adult eduoa- 
tion the opportunity to participate in community development projocts as an 
important additional resource^ or resourcos^ to meet snecifio community needs 
and interests/ "~As devsloped in Liverpool it can also be seen as a model for 
community development oxercises In general^ offering the possibility of some 
form of local demooratic control. Yet not only is it an important network in 
the web of oommunity development Qmphaslsing personal as Vvoll as coirmiunlty 
development. It is an essential ingredient in a situation where people tmd 
organisations need to "learn through doing" i*e. to question themselves ^ their 
■attitudes^ their institutiona and way of lifei at the saine time as thoy 
attempt to tackle the problems of social ^ economic^ educational and politick 
deprivation. The former is adult education and cannot be separated ft'om the 
latter* 
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